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Prelude to the Coronation

JN eedless to say, Manrique found this compounding of the elixir
one of the most shocking things he had ever come across. In some
pages of comment, interspersed with quotations from St. Thomas
Aquinas and the Vulgate, he deplores that the King should have
fallen under the influence of such an irresponsible adviser as the
Doctor. Again, as in the case of the sharks, he emphasizes the para-
mountcy of reason. Here, without knowing it, he is in agreement
with the early Buddhist texts. Both Catholicism and early Bud-
dhism have an equal distrust of the subliminal contents of the
mind. The King's surrender to this uprush of paranoiac fantasies
and his neglect to guide his actions by the sane dictates of an intel-
lect ready to weigh with propriety the problems confronting him,
was a sure indication that he would not long maintain his throne,
a point which Manrique makes, in his laborious manner, by say-
ing that the cries of the unfortunate victims of the King's experi-
ment would one day rise, in the form of a revolution, and over-
whelm him. As we shall see, this revolution took place, though not
in the form in which he envisaged it.
A few days after the coronation was announced, it occurred to
him that now was an opportunity to renew his application for
leave to depart. He anticipated finding the King in a good humour
and in this he was not mistaken, for on his presenting himself at
audience he perceived His Majesty to be graciously inclined.
Having imbibed the elixir, and being relieved in consequence of
all anxiety, and confident that after Ms crowning he could begin
his great career he was dispensing favours with prodigality.
When his turn came to speak, Manrique submitted that, as he had
not been to confession for a long time, it was essential he return
to Dianga for the purpose. But unexpectedly the King refused per-
mission. Laughing, he rallied him on his want of courtly tact*
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